THE OCCULT EAST 
By SAX ROHMER 


THE arts of magic (a term which I shall not pause, here, to 
define) are curiously associated with: the East—particularly, 
perhaps, with Egypt. Every nation has its superstitions ; but, 
excepting the African medicine man and his counterpart among 
almost every primitive people, for the practising sorcerer, proper, 
we must go East. 

There was an oracle of Beelzebub at Ekron to whom a mission 
was sent by King Ahaziah; and the oracles consulted by the 
Greeks were those of Zeus at Olympia and Dodona, and of Jupiter 
Ammon in Libya. There were others at Delos, Didyma, Thebes 
and Lebadea. But the most famous as well as the most impor- 
tant of the Greek oracles was that of Delphi, where the Pythoness 
obtained divine inspiration by chewing leaves of the sacred 
laurel and by drinking water from the stream of Kassotis which 
flowed beneath the temple. Seating herself upon a tripod placed 
-immediately above an aperture in the floor, she became intoxi- 
cated by a mystic vapour which arose from the fissure. She 
would then pronounce the oracle, which was taken down by an 
attendant priest and handed to a poet whose duty was to reduce 
the divine response to regular expression in hexameter verses. 
According to Herodotus, the Delphic oracle foretold the defeat 
of Xerxes in her response to the Athenians : “‘ Holy Salamis, thou 
shalt destroy the offspring of women, when men scatter the 
seed or when they gather the harvest.” 

The Delphic oracle continued to be consulted until the third 
century A.D., but it had long before lost a good deal of its in- 
fluence in certain of the Grecian states by reason of its attitude 
during the Peloponnesian War, when it openly espoused the 
Spartan cause. The Roman Sibylline oracles were, like those 
of the Greeks, held in high repute; and many passages were 
accepted by early Christian writers as being equal to the prophecies 
of the divinely inspired men of Judah. 

Respecting divination as practised by the Egyptians, we are 
informed by Herodotus that it was the custom in the land of the 
Pharaohs to consult oracles, particularly that of Latona at Buto, 
which was held in higher repute than the rest. The Greek 
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historian also says “ the Egyptians hold that it (divination) is a 
gift which no mortal possesses, but only certain of the gods.” 
It is probable that he means that none but oracles gave the 
real answer of the deity. 

Herodotus furthermore tells us :— 


The Egyptians likewise discovered to which of the gods each day of 
the month is sacred ; and found out from the day of a man’s birth, what 
he will meet with in the course of his life, and how he will end his days, and 
what sort of man he will be—discoveries whereof the Greeks engaged in 
poetry have made a use. The Egyptians have also discovered more prog- 
nostics than all the rest of mankind besides. Whenever a prodigy takes 
place, they watch and record the result ; then, if anything similar happens 
again, they expect the same consequences. 


The oracular responses almost always formed the subjects of 
much debate amongst learned men of the ancient peoples, by 
reason of the obscure meaning of the answers given by the 
Pythoness; and although the question asked was constantly 
evaded in the reply, the responses usually contained an amount 
of sound advice. The art of divination, however, once held in 
high esteem, has now fallen into disrepute, but whether this be 
due to the false oracles and trickeries which became prevalent 
amongst the Romans, the persecution to which it was subjected 
in the Middle Ages, or because of the steady progress of the human 
intellect, is, perhaps, open to question. Although it is still 
practised by certain sects, the art no longer sways the minds of 
men and nations as once it swayed the great peoples of Rome, 
of Greece, and of Egypt. 

_ Clemens of Alexandria, who appears to have devoted much 
attention to the learning of the Ancient Egyptians, says :— 

In that country every individual cultivates a different branch of 
philosophy—an arrangement which applies chiefly to their holy cere- 
monies. In such processions the Singer occupies the first place, carrying 
in his hand an instrument of music. He is said to be obliged to learn two 
of the books of Hermes; one of which contains hymns addressed to the 
gods, and the other the rules by which a prince ought to govern. 

Next comes the Horoscopus, holding a clock and the branch of a 
palm-tree, which are the symbols of astrology. He must be complete 
master of the four books of Hermes which treat of that science. One of 
these explains the order of the fixed stars; the second, the motion and 
phases of the sun and moon ; the other two determine the times of their 
periodical rising. Then follows the Hierogrammist, or sacred scribe, 
with two feathers on his head, and a book and ruler in his hand, to which 
are added the instruments of writing—some ink anda reed. He must know 
what are called hieroglyphics, and those branches of science which belong 
to cosmography, geography, and astronomy, especially the laws of the sun, 
moon, and five planets; he must be acquainted with the territorial dis- 
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tribution of Egypt, the course of the Nile, the furniture of the temples and 
of all consecrated places. 

` After these there is an officer denominated S/foltstes, who bears a square- 
rule as the emblem of justice, and the cup for libations. His charge in- 
cludes everything which belongs to the education of youth, as well as to 
sacrifices, first-fruits, the selecting of cattle for worship, hymns, prayers, 
religious pomps, festivals, and commemorations; the rules for which 
are contained in the books. 

‘‘ This functionary is succeeded by one called the Prophet, who dis- 
plays in his bosom a jar or vessel, meant for carrying water—a symbol 
thought to represent the deity, but which, more probably, had a 
reference to the sacred character of the Nile. He is attended by persons 
bearing bread cut into slices. The duty of the prophet made it necessary 
for him to be acquainted with the ten books called sacerdotal, and which 
treat of the laws of the gods, and of the whole discipline of the priesthood. 
He also presides over the distribution of the sacred revenue; that is, 
the income arising from the performance of pious rites, and dedicated to 
the support of religious institutions. 

“ Hence there are forty-two books of Hermes, the knowledge of which 
is absolutely necessary ; of these, thirty-six, containing the whole philo- 
sophy of the Egyptians, are carefully studied by the persons whom we 
have mentioned; and the remaining six are learned by the Pastophori, 
or inferior priests, as they belong to anatomy, to nosology, to instru- 
ments of surgery, to pharmacy, to the diseases of the eye, and to the 
maladies of women. 


One of the earliest methods for the purposes of divination 
is of Chinese invention. The formula set out in the Yi King, 
or Book of Changes, although compiled about 1140B.c., is believed 
to have prevailed in the Celestial Empire as far back as the year 
3000 B.c. This was a system of geometrical figures, and the same 
method was in use among the early Chaldean magicians. The 
Chaldeans also professed to forecast the future by the interpreta- 
tion of dreams, a form of divination which still survives in some 
degree. Pyromancy, or divination by fire, found great favour 
amongst the Romans ; and future events were also inferred from 
the shapes assumed by molten lead or wax dropped into water. 
Foretelling the future by letting fall three drops of oil into water 
is an ancient Etruscan observance, as is also dactylomancy, 
or the swinging of finger rings. 

A method of divining favoured by the Babylonians was an 
examination of the entrails of animals, and this custom survives 
to-day amongst certain African tribes. From the earliest times 
the future has been questioned by gazing into a crystal, a mirror, 
or a pool of ink. The much favoured, although penalized, art of 
palmistry, as is well known, proposes to interpret the past, present, 
and future by the study of the lines on the palms of the hand. 
A curious and horrible method of divination practised by the 
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Druids was the killing of a man, from whose mode of falling and 
convulsive movements, and from the flow of blood which followed, 
omens, good or evil, were gathered. Augury by the flight, the 
number, and the cries of birds was a Roman and Etruscan 
practice, and still survives amongst the Samoans. 

If we are to believe some of the stories commonly related 
in the East to-day, and particularly in Egypt, there have been 
modern magicians not less skilful than the wise men of the 
Pharaohs ; and an account of a curious case of magic in Cairo, 
during the last century, may be given here, to show how great 
a degree of faith the Egyptians in general place in the arts of 
enchantment. 

Moustafa Ed-Digwee, chief secretary in the Cadi’s court in 
Cairo, was dismissed from his office, and succeeded by another 
person of the name of Moustafa, who had been a money-changer. 
The former sent a petition to the Pasha, begging to be reinstated ; 
but before he received an answer, he was attacked by a severe 
illness, which he believed to be the effect of enchantment; he 
persuaded himself that Moustafa the money-changer had em- 
ployed a magician to write a spell which should cause him to die, 
and therefore sent a second time to the Pasha, charging the new 
secretary with this crime. 

The accused was brought before the Pasha, and confessed 
that he had had resort to malign arts, naming the magician whom 
he had employed. The latter was arrested, and, being unable to 
deny the charge brought against him, was thrown into prison, 
where he was sentenced to remain until it should be seen whether 
or not Ed-Digwee would die. 

He was confined in a small cell, at the door of which two 
soldiers were placed who in turn watched over the prisoner. Lane, 
in dealing with this incident, says :— 


Now for the marvellous part of the story. At night, after one of 
the guards had fallen asleep, the other heard a strange, murmuring noise, 
and, looking through a crack of the door of the cell, saw the magician 
sitting in the middle of the floor, muttering some words which he (the guard) 
could not understand. Presently the candle which was before him became 
extinguished ; and, at the same instant, four other candles appeared, 
one in each corner of the cell. The magician then rose, and, standing 
on one side of the cell, knocked his head three times against the wall ; 
and each time that he did so, the wall opened, and a man appeared to 
come forth from it. After the magician had conversed for some minutes 
with the three personages whom he had thus produced, they disappeared, 
as did, also, the four candles ; and the candle that was in the midst of the 
cell became lighted again, as at first; the magician then resumed his 
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position on the floor ; and all was quiet. Thus the spell that was to have 
killed Ed-Digwee was dissolved. 

Early the next morning, the invalid felt himself so much better 
that he called for a basin and ewer, performed the ablution, and said his 
prayers; and from that time he rapidly recovered. He was restored to 
his former office; and the magician was banished from Egypt. 

The author of The Modern Egyptians also tells us that not 
long after this incident another enchanter was expelled from 
the country, for writing a charm which caused a Moslem girl to 
be affected with an irresistible love for a Copt Christian. 

Whilst the feats of the Moslem magicians are perhaps more 
deserving of investigation than those of any other modern 
sorcerers, science has devoted far greater labour to the tricks of 
the Indian fakirs, whose methods have been the subject of much 
debate among students of the occult. From time to time, report 
reaches us from the Indian Empire of marvellous exhibitions 
of native skill in illusionary feats such as the rope trick, the 
basket trick, and the wonderful mango trick; but no satis- 
factory explanation of any of these has really yet been offered, 
despite Mr. Maskelyne’s challenge. 

Photography is said to have been employed in the case of 
the rope trick, and two instances of this will suffice to demon- 
strate the contradictory evidence furnished by the camera. 
The first is that of a photographer who took a snapshot of a fakir 
surrounded by a group of interested spectators at the moment 
when the wizard’s boy was apparently in mid air, and actually 
climbing the rope. The result of the photographer’s experi- 
ment, we are informed, showed the crowd gazing upwards, but 
neither the rope nor the boy could be seen in the picture. The 
other attempt to pry into the secrets of the fakir is said to have 
shown the boy descending the rope and in the act of alighting 
upon his master’s shoulders! The basket trick, another Indian 
illusion, has often been performed in England, and is too well 
known for a description to be necessary here, as is also the mango 
trick; for, although the accepted explanation of the rope trick 
is that of collective hypnotism of the onlookers by the fakir, it 
will not serve in the case of the rapid growth of the mango. 

Of course, these tricks do not enter into, neither do they 
form part of, the Higher Magic of the Yogi—the cave dwellers 
of the mountains—the Mahatmas of Tibet. These wise men claim 
that by years of meditation and concentration of thought they 
are able to perform such feats as self levitation, or, during bodily 
sleep, to transport their souls to any part of the universe. They 
also lay claim to being able to commune or converse with one 
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another at great distances, and by the exertion of will-power to 
move from one place to another insensate bodies, which assertion 
resembles that of certain spiritualists of the Western world. 

The Yogi are held in great veneration amongst the native 
population, and it is significant that their influence has extended 
to many European residents of India. This, however, may be 
accounted for by the respect in which ascetics are invariably 
held, whether they be Christian monks or Hindu hermits. 

Of the Arhats, Mr. Arthur Lillie, in Buddha and Early 
Buddhism, tells us :— 


Six supernatural faculties were expected of the ascetic before he 
could lay claim to the grade of Arhat. They are constantly alluded to in 
the Sutras as the six supernatural faculties, usually without further 
specification. . .. Man has a body composed of the four elements . . . 
in this, the transitory body, his intelligence is enchained ; the ascetic, 
finding himself thus confused, directs the mind to the creation of the Manas. 
He represents to himself, in thought, another body created from this 
material body—a body with a form, members and organs. This body, 
in relation to the material body, is like the sword and the scabbard ; ora 
serpent issuing from a basket in which it is confined. The ascetic then, 
purified and perfected, begins to practise supernatural faculties. 

“ He finds himself able to pass through material obstacles, walls, 
ramparts, etc.; he is able to throw his phantasmal appearance into 
many places at once .. . he can leave this world and even reach the 
heaven of Brahma himself. .. . He acquires the power of hearing the 
sounds of the unseen world as distinctly as those of the phenomenal world 
—more distinctly, in point of fact. Also by the power of Manas he is able 
to tell the most secret thoughts of others, and to describe their characters.” 


It would be extremely interesting to study the wisdom of the 
Yogi. of whom, since they dwell apart from the world, it cannot 
be said or proved that they are insincere or false. The fact that 
they live the life of the recluse, and that they so discipline their 
bodily passions to the superior and higher potencies of the will, is, 
in itself, sufficient proof that these thinkers are not mere necro- 
mancers, and that they believe in the powers which they claim 
to possess ; but they do not impart any of the wisdom or know- 
ledge gained by years of voluntary exile to any outside their own 
cult. 

When discussing the subject of magic, the question of religion 
seems inevitably to present itself as being part of, or associated 
with the occult art. We know.that the priests of many religions 
of the past have not scrupled to make use of magic—of a very low 
order, it is true—in order to impress the ignorant minds of the 
people. To this day a contrivance is used in Buddhist temples 
which causes some portion of the idol to move, when manipulated 
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by a devout teacher, in answer to the prayers of the worshippers. 
At the same time there are priests of the Indian religion who claim, 
in all sincerity, that they do possess, by right divine, divers magic 
powers, which they use for the benefit of the adherents of their 
particular creed. The lower and degenerate form is probably 
made use of by reason of the desire of the ignorant for manifesta- 
tions by the deity. 

A powerful portrayal of this was seen in the production of 
“ False Gods ” at His Majesty’s Theatre, in the temple scene, 
where the renegade priest, moved by the faith of the poor wor- 
shippers, was impelled to move the handle that worked the head 
of the goddess. 

Animal magnetism, in one form or another, plays an impor- 
tant part in nearly all sorceries. In Cochin-China are those who 
are said, solely by the effort of their will, to propel heavy barges ! 
I will not cite the authority responsible for this statement, but 
pass on to the account of an eye-witness of some of the phenomena 
at command of the lamas of Tibet. 

One of the marvellous feats related is as follows :—In order 
to discover a criminal, the lama seats himself upon the ground 
before a small, square table, on which he lays his hand, whilst 
he chants from a certain book. After a time he rises, lifting his 
hand; whereupon the table is likewise seen to rise, following 
his hand, until it has risen to the level of the lama’s eyes. It 
next commences a rotary motion; and its speed becomes so 
great that he appears hard put to it to follow, even by running. 
Finally, having pursued various directions, the table falls. Its 
fall is said to indicate the point of the compass toward which 
search should be made for the culprit. 

The traveller whose account has furnished me with the 
foregoing avers that he was a witness of this surprising feat. 
Search failed, however, to bring the criminal (in this case, a 
thief) to light, until, when the quest had been abandoned, a 
man resident in the indicated direction killed himself. The 
stolen property, we are told, was discovered concealed in his 
hut ! 

It may perhaps be said that no people has cultivated sorcery 
more assiduously than did the Chaldeans. The elaborate formulas 
relating to demonology and possession which have been de- 
ciphered from the cuneiform testify to the flourishing state of 
wizardry in Chaldea. But the elaborate, and in many cases 
beautiful, magic rituals formulated by the Egyptians, for some 
reason possess a greater fascination for the modern student. 
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Their system, indubitably, was more complete than any before 
or since. | 

With every new temple or centre of priestcraft reclaimed 
from the sand, we are haunted with the tempting possibility of 
modernity’s recovering those magic books of the Egyptian 
hierarchy, which enjoyed so universal a fame throughout the 
ancient world. Will those unique works of sorcery ever find a 
place in our libraries ? Shall we benefit by the strange wisdom 
which they are said to contain ? 

Though, since the history of Chinese sorcery is so obscure, 
we may accord to the Magi the honour of founding the earliest 
historic school of sorcery, we cannot fail to note how all researches 
in the realm of the marvellous automatically lead us, not to 
Babylonia, but to Egypt. I am tempted to regard Egypt as 
the cradle of the art. 

Certain it is that the most recent devices intended to aid 
the explorer in the province of the supernatural have a genealogy 
which more often than not first started from the soil of Egypt. 
Table-turning was known to the priests, apparently from the 
earliest times. It has come to us as a legacy from the Romans, 
to whom the practice passed. For instance, the instrument known 
as a planchette is no more than a variation of the gyrating table ; 
and tripod-turning enjoyed a considerable vogue in Rome, 
when the Romans, I presume, had tired of the original Egyptian 
form of the practice (the gyrating of a kind of sieve). Tertullian 
speaks of those who, “ putting their faith in angels and demons, 
made goats and even tripods prophesy to them.” 

I will now touch upon the methods of those priests called 
oneiropoletoi (‘‘ vendors of dreams ”). These priests slept within 
the precincts of the temple with the suppliants who sought the 
revelation of the gods, and communicated to them the divine 
instructions received in their dreams. A hypnotic sleep was in- 
duced, too, by means of making certain passes with the hands or 
by making the patient glare fixedly into a mirror floating upon 
the surface of a fountain. Saint Augustine tells of a priest of his 
own Church and time who was an adept in this art. 

It seems probable that the Pythian Oracle at Delphi de- 
livered her oracles when in a state of hypnotic trance. Saint 
Justin says of the Sybils :— 

These women often gave utterance to grand and noble truths; but 


when the instinct which had guided them grew dormant, they no longer 
retained any recollection of the words they had spoken. 


The modern activity in the Near East of the sorcerer’s art is 
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more clearly perceptible to the student than to the layman ; but, 
for the purposes of this article, I will deal briefly with the super- 
stitions and beliefs in magical charms and enchantments pre- 
valent amongst the followers of Islam. 

Egypt i is the ancient wonderland of the world, and by the all 
but unanimous testimony of its modern inhabitants, is still the 
theatre of singular supernatural happenings. In common with 
other lands of Islam (and this the Koran tells us) Egypt is inhabited 
by vast numbers of jinn. Like men they are born, mature, age 
and die. They are male and female, black or white, some high 
of station, some lowly ; some free and some slaves ; some Moslem, 
others Christian. In short, they are on a par with mankind, from 
whom they are distinguished by their lack of flesh and blood, and 
by reason of their attaining to a great age—that is to say, 300 
years or more. 

Each child has a companion jinn, born in the same hour. This 
“ familiar,” or Ravina, is female in the case of a male child, and 
male in the case of a female. A child who dies in infancy is said 
to have been killed by the karina ; and even in the official re- 
gisters of deaths, until comparatively recently, the karina was 
frequently entered as a recognized ailment. 

Usually the jinn are said to be invisible ; but they can assume 
all kinds of intangible and vapoury forms, with the resemblances 
of men, animals, and monsters. When a proper view is obtained 
of them they may at once be distingushed by their perpendicular 
eye. 

The art of calling up these dread beings, in order to expel them, 
or to make them do one’s bidding by invoking them by ndme, 
is cultivated throughout the Mohammedan world by great num- 
bers of men and by some women. By the instrumentality of the 
jinn, the “ servants of the secret,” or by the knowledge of one of 
the “ secret names of God,” those acquainted with occult lore 
can perform miracles. That the greater number of those Moslem 
sorcerers are poor men—often mendicants—may therefore appear 
remarkable ; but it is claimed that self-denial is essential in a 
compact with a jinn. Some sorcerers of Moslem Egypt are said 
to be formally married to a jinnee, or female jinn, and to perform 
their wonders by means of their supernatural spouse. 

A mysterious Moslem gentlemen suspected of being wedded 
to a jinnee appeared in Egypt in the early part of the nineteenth 
century, styling himself the Seyid Abd-er-Rahman el Adaros, from 
India. He sailed up the Nile with a vessel and extensive retinue, 
and proclaimed that he designed to travel in the Sudan. Eye- 
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witnesses swore to having seen him take pieces of money from be- 
neath his carpet whenever he so willed, and that he could with 
a breath change silver coins into gold ones. Suffice it that the 
mysterious gentleman was denounced to the government as a 
sorcerer and escorted from the country ! 

An old Moslem authority says: “ Let a Christian beware of 
calling up a Moslem jinn. The jinn will avenge himself for this 
affront and immediately put his summoner to death.” 

In the magic books of the East we read how to gain the 
affections of another; to awake at will; to unfasten chains: to 
recapture an escaped slave; to keep a wife from faithlessness ; 
to cause the belly of a thief to swell up ; to make a man or an ox 
run after him; to discover buried treasure; to call up finns ; 
to find pieces of gold under one’s pillow. I will conclude with a 
charm for calling up jinnms (The naiveté of the concluding 
sentence is quaint.) 

Fast for seven days, and let body and clothes be clean. Read first 
the chapter of the Koran, “ The Angel” to the word hazir, fourteen times 
after the sunset prayer ; then pray with four genuflections, uttering the 
fatha seven times at each, and when on the seventh night you have read 
that chapter fourteen times, ask of God what you wish. The jinns, who 
are the servants of this chapter, will now appear, and will give you infor- 
mation respecting the treasure and how you may obtain possession of tt. 
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